CHAPTER I

THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA

THE love of acting knows no barriers of time or race. It
is common to children and primitive peoples. It has
survived the sophisticating process of civilisation. Psy-
chologists, no doubt, can account for it by " words of
learned length and thund'ring sound", but no such
explanation is really necessary. To act is a natural
impulse, only needing something to give it an outlet.
Religion provided it.

Early drama was, in every country, primarily religious
in origin. The very name of tragedy signifies the " goat
song/3 sung by the dancing chorus at the sacrifice of the
sacred animal on the altar of Dionysus, whilst comedy
takes its name from the merry chant of the revellers
during the same festival. The Indian drama originated
in a combination of song and dance at religious ceremonies
and the primitive Chinese drama was not dissimilar,
though its purpose was rather moral than purely religious.

Neither classical nor Asiatic drama, however, falls
within the scope of this book: nor is there space to
consider the possibility of relics of Roman comedy having
been preserved in medieval times by successive generations
of jongleurs and acrobats. In any case, it is true to say
that there was virtually no regular drama in Europe
between the fall of the Roman Empire and the period of
the mystery plays.

It is a far cry from the works of Sophocles to those of
Shakespeare, but there is a tenuous connecting thread.
Paganism gave way to Christianity and the forms of